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August 2010 


President's report 


What’s on? 

Winter is well and truly upon us, but August is not a time 
for field nats to sit huddled by their heaters—there's too 
much to do! The wattles are flowering, and the first early 
orchids have been seen, and it's the time of year for 
weeding and planting, so it's well worth rugging up and 
getting out. And of course 'tis the season to go whale 
watching! 


As is inevitable with such a wide ranging group as ours, 
there are some clashes with other organisation's events 
for which we do not control the dates (including Federal 
elections!), but hopefully we'll have enough people to be 
well represented at everything! Please check the notices 
carefully (pages 4, 8, 10 and 16) and make sure that you 
register in advance if required. This applies particularly to 
our monthly excursion, which will be a day of training in 
the habitat hectare survey method. 


Subscriptions 

After a flurry of cheque writing following our letters to non- 
financial members, our subscriptions are up to 80% paid, 
but we were hopeful of having 90% paid up by now. We 
have a healthy number of new members so far this year, 
but we need to keep increasing that, as well as having a 
higher number of existing members re-signing (not 
'resigning'!). 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


Boneseeding 
If you missed the May boneseeding (and most of you, 
including yours truly, did!) then August is the time to make 
up for it. Even if you feel you are not able to do too much 
heavy work, why not take the opportunity to get to the 
Saddle by car, bring some lunch and cheer on the 
workers. 
Note that we have 
moved the boneseeding 
day forward one week to 
Saturday 28 August to 
avoid election day. 


Volunteers needed for Angair Wildflower Show 

The Angair Wildflower Show on 18—19 September is an 
excellent way for the Club to introduce itself to a wider 
audience. (It's also a great opportunity to go on some 
excellent short excursions, stock up on native plants from 
that area and do some Christmas shopping!) As it 
coincides with our regular monthly excursion, we have 
decided to staff the stand on Saturday only, and just leave 
a static display for Sunday. We are also looking for ideas 
for making our stand more interactive, so if you can assist, 
please contact me at the August or September meetings 
or by phone. 


... It is a Casserole Tea and Members' Night, starting at 6.30 p.m.— please bring a hot casserole or a sweet to 
share. Soft drink, tea and coffee provided. Speakers: Rosemary and Peter Turner will be talking about their 
recent visit to 'Newhaven' in the central Australia and Trevor Pescott will be showing some of the photos taken 


by the Pixcontroller cameras. 


At the September meeting... 


...Kathy Powers will be talking about the Brisbane Ranges, before and after the fires. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 


Christina Willoughby from Belmont 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 
full report on p. 11. 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to 
allow members to chat to other members 
and visitors. 


Mailing roster 


August: Jan Venters 
September: David Flanagan 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of a Scarlet Robin on a car mirror. See 


The photos on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Veined Helmet Orchids in 
Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve. See full report on p. 5. 





This month 


O n the table | have three diaries, an overlooked newspaper 
article which fell out of one, a note with a photo attached, 
found in the same way, and a couple of photos | thought might 
come in handy. Will this be enough to get me going? I'll see what 
| can do! 


This article was well worth reading again. It reported the 
discovery of a colony of rare Eltham Copper butterflies near 
Bendigo which makes it the fifth known population in Australia. 
Its specific food plant is Sweet Bursaria which, of course, limits 
its range, and to make things even more difficult, it has a 
symbiotic relationship with a particular ant which acts as a 
babysitter and bodyguard for the butterfly's caterpillars. With a 
life cycle like this no wonder it has been listed as a threatened 
species. If | said habit fragmentation and degradation is the real 
problem would that surprise? 


What was interesting, with no contrivance by this writer, was the 
note and photo from John Newman who found and photographed 
these same butterflies at Eltham last year. Now both have a 
place together in the diary, one attributed to John and the origin 
of the other not known. These butterflies are also called Fiery 
Coppers. In the warmer months, if you know of some Sweet 
Bursaria, you might just see them. 


Now for the photos. The first is of a small shrub with attractive 
pink and white heath-like flowerheads rather like a curved 
necklace, hence its common name Necklace Heath. Finding this 
pretty heath along with some great mountain views which we 
didn't really appreciate at the time helped us salvage something 
from a day which started off badly and left us pretty stressed. 
Rereading the diary, 24-9-09, Coorabakh N.P., NSW, makes it all 
sound a bit melodramatic—| must have been somewhat 
overwrought! But | tell you what, this photo still invokes mixed 
feelings and | still wonder what if ....! 


Better vibes with this photo of a pair of Grey Teal inspecting a 
nesting hollow. This | tracked back to a diary entry for 6-8-07, 
Fyansford. Go back today and you'll find little has changed, with 
all the hollows still in great demand from the same competing 
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Necklace Heath Dracophyllum secundum Photo: Joe Hubbard 






..Joe Hubbard 





birds except for the teal's hollow limb over the Barwon, which has 
been appropriated by bees. On a sunny August morning, with 
wattle flowering along the river and a medley of bird calls, you'll 
be able to say 'Ah! Spring is just around the corner! 


August in other places 

Bonny Hills, central coast, NSW. Cliff top overlooking sea and 
curving beach, Flannel Flowers bent by the wind, two sea-eagles 
above us, behind us a flowering heathland. 


You Yangs. Flowering Gippsland Blue Gum—found one along 
West Walk towards the Saddle, not the tall tree as it should be. 


Newstead. Muckleford Forest. Wattle dusting the hillside with 
gold, calls of White-browed Woodswallows circling above the 
trees, and patches of wildflower gardens to be discovered. 


( Cont.) 








Flannel Flowers, Bonny H 





ills, NSW. Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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A guide for August—local urban birds 

Watch for magpies gathering nest material from nature strips and 
other places. Note interesting materials used—e.g. string, plastic. 
Red Wattlebirds also use street trees for their stick nests. Very 
aggressive towards other birds. More circumspect with magpies. 
A tall tree nearby? Check for a large stick nest of the Little 
Ravens. Diary says Masked Lapwings ground-nesting, scolding 
calls and swooping. Will nest on flat roofs. | was told about a 
lapwing which sat tightly on its nest whilst grass-mowing went on 
around it. 


To get you going 
This is a trip to Lake Corangamite with few details! Choose a 
sunny windless day (essential!), head to Winchelsea and turn 


right to travel around Lake Beeac to Alvie and Red Rock. 
(Toilets, picnic area, great views. We watched two Wedge-tailed 
Eagles eye to eye.) Continue through Alvie northwards, soon left 
on to South Dreeite Road and push on still northward to Cundare 
North. (This is probably the best access point to the lake's 
receding shoreline. Here | put up 12-15 parrots from the low, 
marshy vegetation. Poor light, a chilling north west wind and 
glimpses of bright yellow belly and greenish body.) Turn around, 
travel home through Colac and, if time allows, visit Botanical 
Gardens and Bird Sanctuary. (Vicroads Maps 92, 263) 


Remember, there is always something of interest for the 
observant. Enjoy! 
Cheers! 


What's up 


es month, on 21 June, we marked the shortest day of the 
year, also known as the winter solstice. Now, the days are 
slowly become longer and we know that spring is on the way. 


The occasion reminded me of a morning tea-room conversation 
many years ago when | was working for the CSIRO. The Chief 
of our Division remarked that during his early morning runs he 
had noticed that the sun was still rising later after the solstice 
had passed. | thought about it and realised what was happening, 
so gave an explanation with diagrams the next day. 


The explanation has to do with what is known as the analemma. 
This is the diagram you get if you plot the position of the sun in 
the sky at exactly the same clock time each day throughout the 
whole year. The diagram makes a figure 8 in the sky, with the 
northern loop smaller than the southern. This shape is caused 
by a combination of the tilt of the Earth's rotation axis and also 
by the fact that the Earth's orbit is not a perfect circle. In the 
southern hemisphere, the figure is tilted upwards toward the 
south, with the larger loop higher from the horizon. 


The solstice occurs when the sun is exactly at the bottom of the 
'8', but because the figure is tilted relative to the horizon, the 
morning sun continues to dip lower in the sky for a bit more than 
a week before it starts rising earlier. In contrast, the evening sun 
reaches its lowest point in the sky around 9 June and sunset Is 


...Dean Hewish 


actually mark the shortest day. Members with computers can 
easily watch the phenomenon in simulation using the free 
planetarium software 'Stellarium'. Contact me if you would like 
precise instructions, or you can view a movie of the simulation 
on You Tube (http:/Awww. youtube.com/watch? 
v=QmHwyQwn0Sg). 


The analemma is actually a representation of the equation of 
time; the difference between clock time and sundial time. For 
this reason, globes of the world often have an analemma drawn 
on them. Dennis di Cicco, an associate editor of Sky and 
Telescope magazine, astounded the amateur astronomy 
community by publishing a photograph of the analemma in the 
March 2000 issue. He set up a camera outdoors with a timer on 
the shutter to capture photographs of the sun onto the same 
frame of film at exactly the same time of day and at roughly 
weekly intervals over a whole year. His first attempt was spoilt 
when he found that he had positioned the camera incorrectly 
and he was forced to do the whole thing again. Several people 
have since repeated his effort. These days, it would be relatively 
easy to set up a web-cam to perform the same feat under 
computer control. 


Photographs of the analemma, including Dennis di Cicco's 
pioneering image, can be easily found by using a Web search. 


already occurring later before the solstice, so the solstice does 


Plant group 
...Dick Southcombe 


13 July 

An intriguing rounded, smooth, dense, yellow and gold 
conglomeration which appears to contain plant material was an 
unusual specimen presented for identification. The owner is 
hoping a visit to the museum will 
provide an answer. 


Polly chose Pultenaea tenuifolia for 
the first of a series of discussions 
regarding the origin of plant names. 
Pultenaea was named after Richard 
Pulteney (1730-1801), an English 
physician/botanist and author. 
Tenuifolia = slender delicate foliage. 
This bush-pea grows naturally on the 
Belmont escarpment. 





Correa, goodenia, hakea, brachyscome, thomasia and 
thryptomene cuttings were discussed and identified. Microscopic 
examination of Proteaceae family flowers is always interesting. 
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Badge Huntsman Neoparassus calligaster, |nverleigh Flora 


and Fauna Reserve, June 2010 Photo: Dave King 


Out and about 
Darwin's Incubus 


The Goodeniaceae have weighed like an Incubus for years on 
my soul. 


Charles Darwin was intrigued and frustrated—and persistent. His 
friend Joseph Dalton Hooker had sent him living plants of 
Lechenaultia formosa from the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew but 
he couldn't get the flowers to open in his greenhouse. On 18 
April 1860 Charles Darwin wrote to Hooker at Kew, asking him to 
look at a flower of the Goodenia. ‘I am confounded by it’, he 
confessed. He could not work out the relationship between the 
stigma and the indusium. ‘If this is stigmatic surface, what on 
earth is use of indusium? Do for Heaven’s sake look at it.—' 


So what is an indusium? Darwin called it a ‘curious contrivance’ 


An indusium is found in just two related flowering plant families, 
which are confined almost entirely to Australia. It is really a pollen 
receptacle, a little cup at the top of and surrounding the style and 
it collects and stores pollen from the stamens which dehisce 
(open) while the flower is still a bud. After the anthers have 
released their pollen, the style grows upward beyond them and 
its attached indusium is ready to present its pollen to a suitable 
vector which comes to the flower in search of the nectar hidden 
deep within. It is a mechanism to prevent self-fertilisation. 


The flowers may have visual or tactile guides to lead the insects 
inside. They are placed in the correct position for the insects to 
obtain their nectar reward and either pick up fresh pollen or leave 
pollen they have collected from another flower. The guides may 
be coloured lines or hairs in the corolla throat, or little knobs or 
wavy ridges (See photo) on the edge of each petal. In some 
species of goodenia and lechenaultia, hairs actually prevent non- 
pollinating insects from reaching their nectar reward! 






=a ov] pre i = Fi 
Dampiera linearis showing tactile guides leading deep into 
flower throat. Indsium is hidden under petal lobes. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Sometimes the stigma is hidden by the indusium; occasionally 
some of the pollen is spilt and ends up on little outgrowths on the 
petals or caught up in hairs on the indusium. This is what had 
Darwin so confused. And each species has its own particular 
form of indusium. Of course Darwin did not know all this; a great 
deal of research has taken place in the past 150 years. In 1860 
he was hunting for pollen tubes so that he could continue his 
investigations into plant pollination. He did not realise when he 
wrote to Hooker that things were happening inside his unopened 


... Valda Dedman 


Lechenaultia flowers, but he was determined to find out. He 
asked Hooker for an introduction to the plant collector James 
Drummond in Western Australia where the species originated. 
He asked Drummond to tell him whether the species was insect- 
pollinated, since his own plants had closed indusiae once they 
were filled with pollen. Could he see whether bees visited and 
‘whether in crawling in or whilst sucking they do not open the lips 
of the indusium’. He also asked if insects ever visited the plants 
at night, and if the indusium ever collected pollen from another 
flower. 


He wrote to Drummond on 16 May but it would be six months 
before he could expect an answer. How Darwin would have 
loved email! He sometimes wrote to Hooker almost daily and he 
kept up a lively correspondence with scientists all over the world. 
We are lucky that copies were kept and can be accessed freely 
today on the Internet. Darwin’s letters give us an insight into his 
powerful intelligence, his inquiring mind and his powers of 
observation as well as his capacity for work. There was a lighter 
side to him, too. He loved his children and he even read novels— 
he had enjoyed Adam Bede. 


While he waited for a reply from Australia, he continued his 
investigations. He had become convinced that insects were 
needed to pollinate Lechenaultia and he had worked out a way to 
artificially achieve pollination using a ‘camel-hair pencil-brush’ 
and begged Hooker to experiment on plants in the Kew 
hothouses. By 7 June he was pleading with Hooker: ‘...1 
supplicate & entreat you to observe one point for me. Remember 
that the Goodeniaceae have weighed like an Incubus for years 
on my soul’ This time he was looking at a Scaevola, 

S. macrocarpa that is known today as S. albida and which grows 
along the coast and at Seaview Park right here beside the 
Barwon River. He found the indusium collected pollen ‘splendidly’ 
but that afterwards could not be easily opened. The stigma was 
short until the flower opened and then it grew rapidly and pushed 
a mass of pollen out of the indusium which grew a couple of ‘little 
horns’. He wanted his friend to see whether the ‘protruding horns’ 
on the indusium were stigmatic surfaces. He added somewhat 
forlornly ‘I could try the case experimentally by putting pollen on 
the horns, but my greenhouse is so cold & my plant so small & in 
such a little pot that | suppose it would not seed’. (A couple of 
years later he had a magnificent hothouse built, with eventually 
four different levels of heat.) 


Drummond wrote back about the ‘Leschenaultia Grandiflora’, in 
abundance covering the flat top of an ironstone Gravelly hill 
several acres in extent and so profusely covered with the flowers 
of this beautiful plant that the whole surface seems of a blue 
colour from its blossoms’. He felt originally that he could not add 
much to Darwin’s observations. ‘The pollen leaves the anthers 
long before the flower opens, just when the lips of the indusial 
cup reaches as high as the filmens which support the anthers, it 
therefor receives almost their whole contents when the cup is 
open to the crown of the Germen it is here no doubt impregnation 
takes place whenever it does take place but that comparatively 
speaking, is a very rare evenť. He thought perhaps only once in 
5000 times would seed be set by successful pollination, because 
Lechenaultia reproduced itself usually by suckering. 


Drummond was disappointed that he had not been able to make 
observations on Brunonia ‘the habbitat | knew of near my 
residence has been destroyed by a flock of sheep grazin over iť. 
However two weeks later he wrote again—he had found some 
flowers and had seen a small bee extracting the pollen. 
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Drummond found Goodeniaceae where the lips of the indusium 
never close, and in one large blue-flowered plant the pollen was 
shed into the indusial cup when the style was only 1/10 inch in 
height but then grew to half an inch high. The open lips of the 
indusium were covered with long white hairs which he thought 
protected it from ‘insects or wet’. Drummond also sent seeds of a 
plant he knew as Distylis, now known as Goodenia berardiana 
which had a bifid style and indusium and produced many seeds. 
He believed the styles to be ‘two funnel-shaped membranes 
beautifully adapted for the use for which they were evidently 
intended, to convey the pollen to the stigma’. (This would surely 
have pleased Darwin.) This species has been found (and 
classified as rare and endangered) in far western New South 
Wales, a disjunct population quite isolated from Western 
Australia. 


The Goodenia genus was named by James Edward Smith in 
1793 after Samuel Goodenough, the Archbishop of Carlisle and 
a prominent member of the Linnean Society at the time. The 
Goodeniaceae and the Brunoniaciae used to be classed 
together, but the Brunonias, the Blue Pincushions, are different in 
flower form (the petals are regularly arranged) and many flowers 
sit together on their ‘cushion’. The flowers of the goodenia family 
all arise singly from the leaf axils along the stem and tend to be 
zygomorphic. 





Scaevola albida showing hairs on back of indusium. 

Each species, however, has its own specially shaped and Photo: Valda Dedman 
decorated indusium, so each is fertilised slightly differently. When 
a plant is one-sided like a scaevola (fanflower) the indusium may the indusium. His enthusiasm and his curiosity do not wane. As 
be a hairy cup on the end of a stem Our local species, Scaevola we read his letters we also get a sense of his delight and wonder 
albida, has a brush on the back that picks up the pollen from a at what he was discovering. ‘How curious that indusium shd first 
visiting insect (See photo). Dampiera indusiae are tiny and often so cleverly collect pollen & then afterwards push it out!’ Curious 
have two eye-lashed lips. Some Goodeniaceae are fertilised by and clever indeed! 
buzz pollination, which would cause the lips of an indusium to 
open and reveal the hidden stigma. *“L. grandiflora has now been reclassified with L. biloba, as was L. 

drummondi, all known as the Blue Lechenaultia. 
Darwin knew that a plant does not develop (or retain) an unusual 


feature for no reason. Even though some species in the References 

goodenia family are more likely to reproduce from suckers than Darwin Correspondence Project Database hittp:// 

seed, we realise today the importance of a wide gene pool for www.darwinproject.ac.uk/entry-2795, 2800, 2803, 2823, 

survival. 2825a, 2920a, 2944 (letters accessed 29 June 2010). 
Flora of Australia Volume 35, Brunoniaceae, Goodeniaceae. 

The Goodeniaceae may have been a constant ‘nightmare’ to (1992). AGPS, Canberra. 

Darwin; however the word incubus also has connotations of htto://www.disjunctnaturalists.com/auricles1 /footprints-in-the- 

sexual reproduction through unknown visitations, which was pollen-1.htm. 


exactly the mechanism that he was investigating in his studies of 


Geelong Landcare Network: Special event 


5—6 August 2010 


The Geelong Landcare Network has been asked to support an advertising campaign to promote the work of Landcare and recruit volunteers. 
Landcare Australia and the State Landcare team along with the advertising production crews will visit three sites to film volunteers in action. This will 
be part of a national community television announcement program to be run later this year. We need as many people as we can get to come out and 
be extras. This event is about providing people in shots going about Landcare work. 


Our first site will be filmed at Lara from 11.00 a.m. on Thursday 5 August at Terry Hedt's property on Peak School Rd. The second site will be filmed 
at Barrabool Hills from approximately 1.30 p.m. same day on Ross George's property on Georges Rd Ceres. The third site will be filmed on Friday 
6 August at Lilydale Sanctuary, property owners Lit & George Belcher, starting 8.00 a.m. 


The opportunity exist for volunteers to take part at all three sites or whatever they can manage. Sites 1& 2 will be typical Landcare type activities— 
tree planting and rabbit control. Site 3 will be about weed removal to enhance our remnant bush and to improve conditions for our wildlife. This is an 
opportunity to get out and visit three unique property locations. 


BBQ and refreshments will be supplied. Tree planting will be an activity but more importantly groups will come together and people will be provided a 
big opportunity to socialise with many like minded people and to catch up with old friends. Together we want to have a good turn out. We want 
school students, Tafe and uni students, corporate partners, local government, NRM agencies, and of course our own landcarers with their families. 
Please make this a special occasion by coming along and lending your support. 


We look forward to a big turn out: Please acknowledge your interest by contacting Bronte Payne, Geelong Landcare Network mob. 0417590085. 
Maps and other detail will be provided. 
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Mammal trapping—Inverleigh 
14-17 July 2010 


Introduction 

The Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve, formerly the Inverleigh 
Common, is a remnant of the once-extensive open grassy 
woodland that extended west from Geelong. In 1849 it was 
declared a timber reserve, providing the region with firewood and 
some gravel. The areas where gravel was extracted were 
planted with Sugar Gum for use as firewood and for timber poles. 
Over time, it has been grazed heavily with sheep, it has had a 
rubbish tip on it, and in 1970, part was excised for a golf course 
despite objections from the GFNC and others. It was declared a 
Flora and Fauna Reserve in 1988. 


It is well Known for its diverse vegetation with over 220 plant 
species, including 36 orchids, recorded there. Botanist Ted Errey 
listed the plants in Geelong Naturalist (1981). But its mammal 
fauna is rather poor in species, with 25 recorded by Lawrie 
Conole and Grant Baverstock in Geelong Naturalist (1985). Of 
these, ten are bats and seven introduced species. Surprisingly, 
perhaps, there are no records of any small, native terrestrial 
mammals. Although there was formerly a population of Common 
Dunnarts, Sminthoposis murina, in the nearby Bannockburn 
bush, they have not been recorded at Inverleigh. 


Our purpose in undertaking the current fauna survey was a 
search for any small terrestrial mammals, whether these be 
native or introduced, but we failed to trap any individuals. We did 
find part of the body of a Black Rat, Rattus rattus, at Site 1. 


Methods 

Forty small Elliott traps were set in four transects each of 10 

traps. 

Site 1: south-west of Old Shelford Track near Carrah Track. 

Site 2: east of Old Shelford Track, immediately opposite Site 1. 

Site 3: south-west of Old Shelford Track just north of Fern Track. 

Site 4: north-east of Old Shelford Track immediately opposite 
Site 3. 


Bird list 
Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve 


Common Bronzewing 
Whistling Kite 

Peregrine Falcon 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 

Musk Lorikeet 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 


White-naped Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Restless Flycatcher 
White-winged Chough 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Red-browed Finch 

Total 33 species 


... Trevor Pescott 
GPS 55 240825E, 5781192N, alt 100 m (site 1) 
DSE Trapping Permit 10005048 


Bait used was peanut butter, golden syrup and oatmeal. 


Weather: heavy rain fell as we were setting the traps, otherwise it 
was fine and cold. 


Mammals recorded 


Short-beaked Echidna: Fresh diggings found in a number of 
places at all sites. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: Several small groups of 2—5 individuals 
seen. 

Black Wallaby: Several individuals seen. 

European Rabbit: Fresh diggings seen at a number of places. 

Black Rat: Part of body found at Site 1. 

Red Fox: One seen at Site 1. 
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Orchid list 
Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve 


Trim Greenhood, numerous 
Dwarf Greenhood, numerous 
Veined Helmet Orchid, numerous 
Slaty Helmet Orchid, one only 
Dainty Bird Orchid, one only 


Pterostylis concinna 
Pterostylis nana 
Corybas diemenicus 
Corybas incurvus 
Chiloglottis trapeziformis 


Chiloglottis trapeziformis Dainty Bird Orchid Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Eco Book Club meeting, 29 June 2010 


id you know that the global ocean makes up 99% of 

the living space on earth; that 33% of the CO; emitted 
through human activity is absorbed by the ocean, together 
with 80% of the extra heat associated with global warming; 
that the pH of the ocean remained at 8.2 for millions of 
years but is now reducing; and that half of the atmospheric 
oxygen supporting life is generated in the ocean? 


Six of us gathered on a cold wet night to consider our 
reactions to Canadian eco-journalist Alanna Mitchell's 
Seasick — The Hidden Ecological Crisis of the Global 
Ocean, published in 2008. The cover features a quote from 
Tim Flannery — 'A riveting book of revelations about earth's 
largest and most important habitat'. And the Prologue tells 
of a meeting between Mitchell and Flannery at Whyalla— 
where after hearing about her research for the book, 
Flannery said that 'changes to the atmosphere are serious 
... but that changes to the ocean are far more so. The 
ocean is a bigger system ... more critical to the life support 
of the planet ... and the changes that once affected only 
the atmosphere are now big enough to impact on the 
ocean.’ 


Alanna Mitchell sets the scene in Chapter 1 through a visit 
to the Great Barrier Reef — 'the last best place on earth’ — 
to see, with the help of expert scientists from AIMS, the 
extraordinary diverse richness of life on the reef, and to 
introduce the threats. Climate change threatens coral reefs 
in three ways—bleaching, sea level rise, and increasing 
acidity. She then presents nine chapters ‘reading the 
(Ocean's) vital signs' through visits to marine scientists 
across the world to learn about Oxygen, pH, Metabolism, 
Fecundity, Life forces, Medical history, Adaptability—and 
the vital sign that is China. She takes the reader through 
the current understanding—much of it recent and still 
contentious—of the ways the ocean and life within it 
operate, and the very real threats to all life on Earth of 
human impacts on the sea. And in the final chapter she 
reinforces what we all know—that the time to reduce CO2 
emissions is now. 


The book is clearly the work of a journalist—one who writes 
well, reads extensively (there is an invaluable bibliography) 
and is able to get working scientists to explain their 
research in ways she can then write about. In many cases 
Alanna Mitchell arranged to become an assistant on field 
trips on and beneath the ocean, and she describes well the 
reality of much research—equipment failures, long hard 
hours of frustration, as well as the highlights. But most of 
us found the book harder to read than (for example) 
Flannery's books or Bill Bryson's A Short History of Nearly 
Everything. Seasick should have had a much greater 
impact on current debates on climate change, because the 
story Mitchell tells is arguably more important (and more 
worrying) than Tim Flannery's The Weather Makers. 


So the group recommends the book as a challenging but 
extremely important one to read. This was reinforced when 
| learnt after our meeting that on 18 June Alanna Mitchell 
won the $US75 000 2010 Grantham Prize for Excellence in 
Reporting on the Environment for Seasick. The chairman of 


...Peter Turner 


convinces you that the ocean is at least as important as the 
atmosphere when we worry about climate change. You 
cannot put this book down without understanding that, for 
life on earth to continue as it is, the ocean from which we 
evolved must remain healthy.’ This has been reinforced by 
the 18 June 2010 issue of Science, devoted to the 
‘Changing Oceans’, including a review of 'The Impact of 
Climate Change on the World's Marine Ecosystems’. 


Postscript: The Bonney Upwelling, Blue 
Whales and ocean acidification 

...-Deborah Evans 
Shortly after the Eco Book Group meeting, | attended the 
Western Coastal and Marine Forum 2010 organised by the 
Western Coastal Board and the Victorian Coastal Council. 
One of the talks was by Dr Andrew Levings from Deakin 
University on the Bonney Upwelling and Blue Whales. The 
Bonney Upwelling involves cold nutrient-rich water from the 
subantarctic region being brought to the surface off 
western Victoria and south-east South Australia between 
November and April each year. It occurs as bursts of fresh 
south-east winds along the coast cause surface water to 
drift away from the coast, being replaced by the colder 
water flowing up from the deep onto the continental shelf. 
The Blue Whale Study's pamphlet "The Bonney Upwelling, 
Southern Australia’ describes the upwelling system as 
‘probably the richest marine ecosystem in Australian 
waters’. It supports fishing communities throughout the 
region as well as the endangered Blue Whales. 


What was most disturbing about Andrew's talk was that 
ocean acidification is happening at a higher rate in the 
subantarctic waters, so the upwellings may bring the more 
acidified waters to our coast sooner. This would be 
detrimental to the marine organisms which produce 
calcium carbonate shells—including the millions of small 
crustaceans which form a key part of the food chain 
supporting both fish and mammal species—as well as for a 
range of other species for whom higher acidity will affect 
physiological processes in ways we are only just beginning 
to understand. The 'Summary for Policy Makers from the 
Second Symposium on the Ocean in a High-CO2 World’ 
pointed out that 62% of the research papers on ocean 
acidification have been published since 2004—we have a 
lot of catching up to do, and not much time to do it in! 


Further reading: 

Blue Whale Study: www.bluewhalestudy.org 

Butler, A. et al. (2002) Assessment of the Conservation 
Values of the Bonney Upwelling Area: A Component of 
the Commonwealth Conservation Assessment Program 
2002-2004, CSIRO Marine Research, Report presented 
to Environment Australia, December 2002. 

CSIRO Factsheet: http://www.csiro.au/resources/ 
ClimateChangeCO2inOceans.html 

The Ocean in a High CO» World: an international science 


symposium series: http://www.ocean-acidification.net/ 


the Grantham Prize Jury said, 'Reading Alanna Mitchell “RRO 
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Stony Rises fauna search 


Introduction 

The Corangamite Catchment Management Authority (CCMA), in 
partnership with Greening Australia, is offering funding initiatives 
to landholders to protect and manage native vegetation in the 
Stony Rises. A key element in the project is to broaden the local 
community’s appreciation of the diverse range of fauna found 
there. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc (GFNC) was invited to 
take part in the project by leading a discussion about local 
mammals at a public meeting, then conducting a mammal 
trapping exercise at the former Sporting Shooters Association 
Australia (SSAA) range at Pomborneit. 


This took place over the weekend of 18-21 June 2010. 

GFNC members also undertook a search for reptiles, 
amphibians, birds, terrestrial invertebrates and moths. 

We were fortunate to have the assistance of students from the 
United States and Canada, led by Barry Kentish formerly of the 
University of Ballarat. 


Mammals found in the Stony Rises 18-21 June 2010 


Active trapping was carried out on three nights at the former 
SSAA site at Pomborneit in the Stony Rises, and casual 
observations of mammals at the site and in adjacent areas were 
recorded. 


A total of 40 small and 20 large Elliott traps were used, with half 
i.e. 20 small and 10 large traps (nos 1—30) set on the south- 
eastern side and the others (nos 31—60) on the north-western 
side of the site. 


The bait used was the conventional peanut butter, golden syrup 
and oatmeal mix. 


The results of the trapping were as follows: 


18/06/10 traps set 

19/06/10 House Mouse (trap 44) 

20/06/10 House Mouse (traps 12, 43, 47, 60) 

21/06/10 House Mouse (traps 20, 43, 44) 
Black Rat (trap 47) 

Mammal list 


Dusky Antechinus, Antechinus swainsonii: an adult male was 


Birds recorded at the SSAA site 19—21 June 2010 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 

Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 


Whistling Kite 

Corella sp. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Reptiles and amphibians from the Pomborneit area 18—21 June 2010 


Eastern Three-lined Skink, Bassiana duperrey/: one found under 
a tyre on the ground at the SSAA site. 


... [revor Pescott 


The SSAA site is approximately 40 ha in extent, and is typical of 
the Stony Rises with some flat land still well vegetated as well as 
extensive 'rises' land. Although it was mid-winter, the search for 
fauna was surprisingly productive and constitutes perhaps the 
first intensive survey of the area. There is no doubt that there is 
much more to be discovered and documented. 


The Stony Rises Project has activities planned for the next six 
months including 'frogs' (September), 'birds' (October), 

'bats' (also October) with a launch of the Biodiversity Plan for 
November. As dates become available, they will be noted in 
Geelong Naturalist. [See p. 8] 


| am grateful for the opportunity to have the GFNC involved in 
the project—thanks to Chris Pitfield (CCMA), Anna Carrucan 
(Greening Australia) and Ammie Jackson (Greening Australia) 
for arranging the survey, meeting and site access; Barry Kentish 
and the international students for their assistance in setting and 
checking the traps; and especially the local landholders whose 
knowledge and enthusiasm greatly enhanced the success of the 
weekend. 





... Trevor Pescott 
DSE permit no. 10005048 


found dead beside the Koallah-Pomborneit Road 0.65 km 
south of Harrison’s Road. It appeared uninjured apart from a 
minor abrasion to one shoulder. 

Koala, Phascolarctos cinereus: several on the former SSAA site. 


Common Brushtail Possum, Trichosurus vulpecula: scats found 
but no animals seen during brief spotlighting walks. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Macropus giganteus: up to four seen on 

the former SSAA site. 

Black Wallaby, Wallabia bicolor. several seen on the site. 

Microbat sp: several were flying over the site just on dusk; we 

could not determine if these were Common Bent-wing Bats, 
Miniopterus schreibersii, from the Porndon cave, but it seems 
more likely that they were not that species. 

*House Mouse, Mus musculus: one found dead and seven 
caught in the Elliott traps. 

Black Rat, Rattus rattus: one caught. 

Fallow Deer, Cervus dama: many footprints and scats found; 
two noted and photographed near the abandoned buildings 
on the morning of 21June. 

(* introduced species) 








* 





* 





...Marilyn Hewish 


White-plumed Honeyeater Grey Currawong 


Noisy Miner Grey Fantail 
White-naped Honeyeater Little Raven 

Golden Whistler Scarlet Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Butcherbird Silvereye 


Australian Magpie Red-browed Finch 


Pied Currawong 


... [revor Pescott 


Striped Marsh Frog, Limnodynastes peronii: one found on the 
Koallah-Pomborneit Road at night. 


Eastern Striped Skink, Ctenotus robustus: one found under a tyre Spotted Marsh Frog, Limnodynastes tasmaniensis: one at the 


on the ground at the SSAA site. (See photo next page) 

Bougainville’s Skink, Lerista bougainvillii: one found under a 
sheet of material on the ground at the SSAA site. (See photo 
next page) 


SSAA site. 


Southern Brown Tree Frog, Litoria ewingii: heard at night at the 
SSAA site, and found on the Koallah-Pomborneit Road at 
night. 

(Cont. ) 
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Terrestrial invertebrates collected 18-21 June 2010 Stony Rises activities 
...David F. King The following are activities being 
organised by Greening Australia and 
the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority. Although they 
have been arranged to inform 
landholders in the Stony Rises about 
the biodiversity of the area, we are 
welcome to attend as long there is 


Thirty-five pitfall traps were set on the former SSAA site near Pomborneit. The traps consist 
of polystyrene drink cups set in the ground, and containing water with alcohol and motor 
anti-freeze added. The former is a preservative, the latter minimises evaporation. 


The main purpose of the survey was to determine what prey may be available to any small 
mammals in the area and seek any correlation between the two when repeated in 
subsequent surveys. The variety of invertebrates was not substantial but several appeared | space available. Anyone intending to 
in relatively large numbers. The slugs were the largest mass, with the Ponerine ant the next | attend should first confirm this, as 

in number. Of the remainder, the landhopper was prevalent, with most other species in ones | well as times and meeting places, 





or twos. with Ammie Jackson at Greening 
Australia phone 5231 6910 or email 

Common name Order Family Genus Species aj.westernlakes@bigpond.com 

Slug Pulmonata  Milicidae Milax gagates 

Slug Pulmonata Limacidae Deroceras reticulatum Friday 27 August—Frog Survey. 

Landhopper Amphipoda Talitridae Puhurihurn patersoni Ray Draper and DSE. 

Beetle Coleoptera Caribadae Clavis ? Thursday 14 & Friday 15 October— 

Caterpillar Lepidoptera Arctiidae Uteteisci pulcheloides Bat Surveys. 

Ant Hymenoptera Myrmicinae Monomorium 'sculpturatum' Matt Gibson, University of 

Ant Hymenoptera Ponerinae Rhytidoponera aspera Ballarat. 

Earwig Dermatera Labiduridae Nala ? Friday 19 November—Fish Survey. 

Springtail Cololembola Brachystomelidae Setendosa ? CCMA and Arthur Rylah Institute. 

Locust Haplotaxida Acridae Gastromargus musica 

Fly Diptera Anthomiidae Anthomyia punctipennis 


Next mammal trapping 
Moths recorded from Pomborneit 19—20 June 2010 As part of the Stony Rises project, 


i Marilyn Hewish | 2nd timed to incorporate the Frogs 


DSE permit no. 10004688, Parks Victoria photography licence 1092 | Survey on Friday 27 August, we will 
conduct a trapping exercise as 


follows: 

Thursday 26 August: meet at the 
Floating Islands Reserve car park 
at 1.00 p.m. 

Friday 27—Sunday 29 August: meet 
as above at 9.00 a.m. to check 
the traps. 


Lights were used on two evenings for approximately four hours, commencing at sunset 
around 6.00 p.m. The lights were suspended against a white sheet, and all moths attracted 
to the lights were photographed and later identified to species level. 


There were more moths than expected for mid-winter. There were some good flight times 
recorded; we didn’t know that some of these flew in winter, especially Xanthorhoe anaspila 
(a tatty specimen which may have been on its ‘last legs'.) There was only common name 
available, but that is typical. (As we waited for the moths to arrive we were treated to the 
sight of the International Space Station drifting across the sky!) 








Pixcontroller cameras 





Family Subfamily Genus Species Common name The cameras have been used at 
Anthelidae Anthelinae Anthela epleta Replete Anthelid Marengo and the Cape Otway 
Noctuidae Hadeninae Dasygaster padockina Centre, and the results are still being 
Noctuidae Hadeninae Leucania venalba sorted. We will put them out ona 
Noctuidae Catocalinae Pantydia sparsa property along the Barham River 
Geometridae Ennominae Paralaea porphyrinaria Road above Apollo Bay on Sunday 
Geometridae Ennominae Phelotis cognata 8 August. Any members interested in 
Geometridae Ennominae Chlenias zonaea seeing how the cameras work, and 
Geometridae Ennominae Chlenias banksiaria who would like to. come this time, 
Geometridae Ennominae Chlenias sp. unidentified please contact me on 

Geometridae Larentiinae Xanthorhoe anaspila 





Bougainville's Skink 


Photo: Trevor Pescoit 


~ Bs iJ 
_ 


Eastern Striped Skink 
















ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammal report 


... revor Pescott, Fauna Survey Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


13/06/10 
25/07/10 
09/06/10 
25/07/10 
23/06/10 
25/07/10 
18/07/10 
18/07/10 
04/07/10 
11/07/10 
23/06/10 
24/07/10 


Koala 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Yellow-bellied Glider 
Red-necked Wallaby 

Bush Rat 


Swamp Rat 

Brown Rat 

Killer Whale 
Humpback Whale 
Southern Right Whale 
Southern Right Whale 


Granite Road, Staughton Vale. 
Cape Otway Centre. 
Information Centre, You Yangs. 
Cape Otway Centre. 

Serendip Sanctuary. 

Cape Otway Centre. 

Skenes creek, Otway Ranges. 
Barrabool Road, Wandana Heights. 
Off Point Impossible. 

Off Point Lonsdale. 

Off Ocean Grove. 

Off Apollo Bay. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; CJ, Craig Jones; EWt Echidna Walkabout Tours (Janine Duffy); GFNC, trapping per GFNC permit; 


D, Tim Dolby; TP, Trevor Pescott; 


Common Brushtail Possum: the two possums were asleep 
on top of the walls, among the rafters, in the toilet block at the 
You Yangs. They must be the most adaptable of all native 
mammals. 


Yellow-bellied Glider: although the animals were not seen, 
two trees bearing scars left by the gliders were observed. 
They do not feed nightly at the trees, but incorporate the sap 
that flows from the notches into a diet that includes insects, 
nectar, pollen and 
leaves, depending on the 
season. One of the trees 
was a Manna Gum, the 
other a Messmate. 


Red-necked Wallaby: 
there is a small 
population of the 
wallabies in a display 
enclosure at Serendip 
Sanctuary, but this 
particular individual was 
free-ranging, presumably 
having escaped from the 
fenced-in area. 


Swamp Rat: beside the 
Great Ocean Road at 
Skenes Creek there is a 
large colony of these 
quaint native rodents; 
their burrows and 
runways are right at the 
edge of the road 
shoulder, and they 
apparently take no notice of the passing traffic. They are not 
strictly nocturnal, and may be seen during the day if you care 
to stop and watch for them. 


Swamp Rat. 


Brown Rat: an introduced species, this particular individual 
had been killed by a passing vehicle. The rats have a tail 
about the same length as the head-and-body, and are rather 
coarsely haired when compared with the native species. None 
of the natives is found in the city or suburbs, but the 
introduced Black Rat is sometimes assumed to be a native. It 
has a slender tail that is much longer than the head and body. 


Killer Whale: Craig Jones made the following notes — 'this 
morning at around 11.00 a.m. | was at Point Impossible car 
park and observed two Killer Whales cruise past. One was an 








adult and the other much smaller...identification was made 
possible by the very large dorsal fin of the adult and a white 
patch that was seen when the whale breached the surface. 
The pair moved quite quickly past and at one stage would 
have been within 100 m of surfers.' The male Killer Whale has 
a very large dorsal flipper, while in the female and juveniles it 
is far less conspicuous. Obviously the surfers didn't see them, 
or they may have imagined they were about to be the latest 
victim of Jaws! 


Humpback Whale: the 
sighting was initially 
noted on Birdline 
Victoria and it was too 
good to miss following 
up. Tim Dolby confirmed 
the identification when | 
asked if he was 
confident it was this 
species and not the 
more common Southern 
Right. He noted—"'l 
spent some time looking 
at the whale—probably 
about half an hour 
plus—and | nominated a 
Humpback Whale for a 
few reasons: the light 
coloration of the 
undertail; its relative 
long thin tail (when 
compared to a Southern 
Right); and occasionally 
it raised its flipper from 
the water (much like a 
seal) and it was long and thin. Indeed the raised flipper was 
what | saw first, and | actually thought it was a Killer Whale.’ It 
occasionally blew vertical plumes. When he first noted it, it 
was ‘about 1 mile out to sea, swimming east.' Tim noted that 
he has seen many Humpbacks, particularly off the south coast 
of NSW, so he was sure of his identification. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Southern Right Whale: the two at Ocean Grove were close 
inshore and were probably a female and her calf. Those at 
Apollo Bay were not far behind the surf. Winter sure is the 
whale-watching season! 
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Cape Otway Centre mammal trapping 
22-25 July 2010 


he Cape Otway Centre for Conservation Ecology is situated 

at 635 Lighthouse Road about 5 km from the Great Ocean 
Road. Formerly part of a dairy farm, it is part cleared grazing 
land—now inhabited by kangaroos, not cows—but contains a 
wonderful area of remnant woodland, as well as extensive 
revegetation generated by direct seeding. 


The remnant vegetation is dominated by Manna Gum and 
Messmate, with a diverse understorey; there are several deep 
fern gullies with flowing water that run through elevated, dry 
grassy ridges with deep sandy soils. 


It was in the remnant vegetation that we set 52 small Elliott traps 
over 3 nights, and 9 large Elliott traps over two nights, a total of 
174 trap-nights. 


The bait used was the standard mix of peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 


The weather was cool, and some rain fell each night; when the 
sky was clear there was a full moon. 


... Trevor Pescott 
GPS 54 719506E. 5699178N. Alt 140 m. 
DSE permit 10005048 


One PixController camera was set up where there were a large 
number of cup-shaped depressions scratched into the sandy soil. 
It was not clear what had made them as they seemed too 'neat' 
and consistent in shape and size to be echidna scratches, but 
not narrow or conical enough to be bandicoot diggings. However 
on the first night an echidna was photographed. 


Results: a total of 7 Bush Rats Rattus fuscipes were caught, 
most along the fern gullies. 

Measurements: weight of six were recorded as 93, 113,139, 98, 
94 and 97 grams respectively; average 105.7. 


Other mammals recorded: 

Short-beaked Echidna: photographed. 

Koala: very common particularly in the Manna Gums. 
Yellow-bellied Glider: two trees have V-markings typical of 
feeding notches; one tree is a Manna Gum, the other a 
Messmate. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: very common 

Black Wallaby: several seen near the Centre. 

Red Fox: two seen, and the strong scent noted. 

European Rabbit: scrapes seen. 


Jottings from the journals 


e The Southern Bent-wing Bat, found only in south-eastern 
South Australia and western Victoria, disperse in winter, 
using around 50—60 caves, but in spring they migrate to one 
of only two maternity caves near Naracoorte and 
Warrnambool. The population has declined in since the 
1960s (native vegetation clearing, pesticide use, lower 
rainfall, disturbance of caves) and last spring there was an 
outbreak of a disease, caused by parasites, that killed many 
young bats. (Did you know they are called pups?) Trust 
News, vol. 3, no. 2 


e Over one million Australian households currently subscribe to 


ANGAIR Wildflower Weekend and Art Show 
18—19 September 2010 


Memorial Hall, McMillan St, Anglesea 


The show includes spectacular displays of native flowers and 
opportunities for people to take guided walks and bus tours to 
visit the bushland and flora reserves to see indigenous flowers 
in their natural habitat. There are also native plant books on 
environmental subjects, cards and various forms of craftwork 
for sale. 


GFNC has a display every year and supports ANGAIR in this 
annual event. 


If you have pre-loved natural history books 
for their second-hand book stall contact 
Mandy on 9818 5868. They urgently need 
more books. 
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some percentage of Green Power from their energy utility and 
pay a premium of $100—$300 per year for the privilege. That's 
less than 12% of households. Habitat, vol. 38, no. 3 

e The Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 127 (8) has a very interesting 
article about the etymologies of the scientific names of native 
freshwater fish known from Victoria. 

e Field Nats News, no. 199 has a report on a Geology Group 
field trip to the Ballarat area in which they visited a number of 
areas that would be familiar to GFNC members (Piggoreet, 
Mt Buningyong, Mt Elephant, Moorabool Falls and Lal Lal 
Falls). 


Weed Week 


ANGAIR would welcome more helpers on working bees to deal 
with environmental weed infestations around Anglesea and 
Aireys Inlet. 


This year working bees are being held on two consecutive 
weekends: 


Saturday 7 August, Aireys Inlet., 9.30 a.m.—12 noon. Meet at 
Lands End, Eaglerock Pde (near corner of Beach Rd). 
Sunday 8 August, Aireys Inlet (Painkalac Creek), 9.30 a.m.— 
12 noon. Meet at Butlers Bend on Bambra Rd, 400 m from 
Great Ocean Rd. 

Saturday 14 August, Point Roadknight sand dunes, 
9.30 a.m.—12 noon.Meet at Melba Pde, 400 m east of 
Twelfth Ave near the Melba Rd closure. 

Sunday 15 August, Fairylands, Art House block, Anglesea, 
9.30 a.m.—12 noon. Meet at ANGAIR Natural History 
Centre, McMillan St, Anglesea. 


Contact: Eathorne Mitchell ph. 5263 2170 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion:You Yangs, 27 May 2010 
Leader: Craig Morley 


embers of the Bird Group recently enjoyed an excursion out 
to the You Yangs and around the Great Circle Drive. 


We began at the Information Centre at 9.00 a.m., where we 
tracked down the resident Tawny Frogmouths, and had great 
views of Swift Parrots, up to ten Black-chinned Honeyeaters, 
Musk and Purple-crowned Lorikeets, Striated Pardalotes, and the 
other usual suspects. Craig organised a number of stops around 
the Great Circle Drive, and it was great to stop at profusely- 
flowering ironbarks (0.3 km around the Drive) and both see and 
hear Weebill, Golden Whistler, and Brown-headed Honeyeater 
as they fed on the blossoms and the insects attracted to them. 


We continued along the Great Circle Drive, stopping to check the 
plantations for interesting birds. Unfortunately the Buff-rumped 
Thornbills proved elusive, but we still managed to see Brown and 
Striated Thornbills, as well as Crimson Rosellas, Scarlet Robins 
and Silvereyes. A stop at approximately 4.8 km around the Great 
Circle Drive proved very productive, as many of the eucalypts 
were coming into flower and the trees seemed to be alive with 
honeyeaters. We watched Eastern Spinebills bathing in water 
caught in a crevice between two tree branches, as well as 
sighting more Scarlet Robins, a solitary Mistletoebird, and two 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters. Spotted and Striated Pardalotes 
called and flitted around the tree-tops. 


...Grace Lewis 


We stopped at the Stockyards for morning tea and another quick 
walk around some more open country, adding Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Yellow Thornbill and Yellow-rumped Thornbill to the day’s 
list. 


The last area we explored was along the fence-line at Toynes Rd 
on the eastern side of the park. We spotted some Flame Robins 
and Red-rumped Parrots in the paddocks, four beautiful Diamond 
Firetails on the powerlines, and eventually returned to the cars to 
find a very determined male Scarlet Robin attacking the 
reflections in the passenger-side mirror and window on Craig’s 
car. [See Craig's photo on the front cover.] The bird was getting 
quite stressed attacking its non-existent foes, so we moved back 
to the Information Centre, where the ‘formal’ part of the excursion 
finished. We had seen a total of 49 species. 


Some of us stayed for lunch and a further wander around the 
Yellow Gums around the Information Centre, picking up a 
'‘yellow-tipped' form of Striated Pardalote amongst the many 
flitting around the trees. 


Tom Fletcher and Gordon McCarthy were lucky enough to spot a 
Restless Flycatcher and two pairs of Scarlet Robins along Sandy 
Creek Road on the way home. 


Birds seen at You Yangs Information Centre and on Great Circle Drive. 
(Numbers in brackets are distances in km around the Drive.) 


Australian Wood Duck: two birds in flight early in day. 

Common Bronzewing: one bird seen late in day. 

Brush Bronzewing: one bird walking across track and then in 
flight. 

Whistling Kite: several noted overhead. 

Galah: several seen and heard. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: several seen and heard. 

Musk Lorikeet: many birds feeding at Yellow Gum blossom 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet: many birds feeding at Yellow Gum 
blossom. 

Crimson Rosella: heard (0.2). 4-5 adult birds noted in plantation 
(3.2). 

Eastern Rosella: several birds noted. 

Swift Parrot: at least 20 birds feeding at Yellow Gum blossom. 

Red-rumped Parrot: at least 6 birds heard and seen (8.3). 

Superb Fairy-wren: several groups noted. 

Weebill: heard and seen at several sites (e.g. 0.3, 2.3, 3.2). 

Striated Thornbill: one noted in epicormic eucalypt growth (2.3). 

Yellow Thornbill: common and vocal at several sites. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill: small groups seen and heard at several 
sites. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill: heard at several sites. 

Brown Thornbill: several heard and seen at several sites. 

Spotted Pardalote: vocal at several sites. 

Striated Pardalote: seen and heard at several sites. 

Eastern Spinebill: immature bird noted and at least 4 birds seen 
bathing in water ponding in a fork of a eucalypt, approx. 
3m. above the ground (4.8). 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater: seen and heard at several sites, 
including one bathing at puddle at Toynes Rd.(8.5). 

White-eared Honeyeater: one bird noted (1.9). 

White-plumed Honeyeater: seen and heard at several sites, 
including several birds bathing at puddles at Toynes Rd. 
(8.5). 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater: at least two birds heard and seen 


(4.8) 


Red Wattlebird: numerous and vocal. 

New Holland Honeyeater: numerous and vocal. 

Black-chinned Honeyeater: at least 10 birds seen feeding from 
bark of Yellow gums. Quite vocal and several birds 
afforded excellent views. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater:heard (0.2). 

White-naped Honeyeater: several seen and heard. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike: at least three birds. 

Golden Whistler: a pair noted (0.2). 

Grey Shrike-thrush: several heard and seen. 

Dusky Woodswallow: noted at park entrance. 

Australian Magpie: noted at several more open sites. 

Grey Fantail: heard at one site (7.8). 

Willie Wagtail: noted at several sites. 

Little Raven: heard and seen at several sites. 

Magpie-lark: at least one bird noted opposite entrance gate. 

White-winged Chough: heard and seen at four locations: total 50 
birds. 

Scarlet Robin: recorded at four sites: (3.2), (4.6), stockyards and 
two males at Toynes Rd. (8.5). One of which paid a great 
deal of attention to its reflection in a car window and 
mirror, perching repeatedly on the mirror as it sized up its 
‘foe’. 

Flame Robin: at least two male birds noted along east boundary 
with agricultural land (8.3). 

Eastern Yellow Robin: one bird near start of circle drive and 
stockyards. 

Silvereye: seen and heard at several sites e.g. foraging amongst 
epicormic eucalyptus growth (2.3). 

Welcome Swallow: several noted, including some birds flying in 
under verandah of the information centre where they nest. 

Common Blackbird: one male noted flying across the track (3.9). 

Mistletoebird: female seen and heard (4.8), also heard at 
stockyards. 

Diamond Firetail: four birds noted on powerlines at Toynes Rd. 
(8.3). 
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Excursion report 
State Library, Wednesday 14 July 2010 


O ur visit to the State Library continued our series of 
indoor, mid-week July excursions. Thirteen of us caught 
the train to Melbourne and met Cathy Miller, Volunteers and 
Tours Manager, at the Library. She introduced us to Shelley 
Jamieson, our guide to the conservation area, which was our 
first stop. 


Our first surprise when we toured the conservation area was 
the range of material held by the Library. Although paper- 
based documents make up the bulk of the Library's 
collections, donations of private papers and manuscripts, for 
example, may come with other personal items, which donors 
may sometimes wish kept together as a family collection. The 
Library also acquires photographs and some paintings that 
have relevance to Victoria's history. The result is a need for a 
range of custom-made storage in addition to the standard 
document storage, all requiring the use of special archival 
materials (often now plastic) which are acid free and do not 
‘off-gas’ over time. Boxes with foam or tray inserts from which 
items can be easily removed enable items to be displayed 
and handling to be minimised. 


As well as staff designing and manufacturing storage 
containers for both long-term storage and short-term transport 
when on loan, the conservation team includes specialists in 
book, paper, photograph and painting conservation. We 
talked to one conservator who was fixing the binding on a 
1483 German bible—using its existing 19th century spine and 
covers, but adding strips of special conservation leather 
(which is tanned using a vegetable process) to secure them. 
Some of these specialist conservators have trained in 
Australia, but book conservators, for example, have to train 
overseas. The Library hires in specialist conservators for 
objects and textiles. The most exciting object for many of us 
was Ned Kelly's helmet which is being checked and then 
prepared for transport (with the rest of the armour) to 
Beechworth for a special display later in the year. 


The Library and its buildings 

The State Library of Victoria was founded in 1856 and is the 
oldest free public library in Australia and the second oldest in 
world, most other similar libraries having been set up more as 
research collections, requiring letters of introduction to view 
the items. The current library now occupies Its own original 
building plus the old Museum and National Gallery buildings. 
The main public reading room, the Redmond Barry Reading 
Room on the Russell Street side, is the old Museum's 1906 
McCoy Hall that most of us remember for its dinosaurs! 
Moving towards Swanston Street is the Cowan Gallery which 
is the old National Gallery, and then the domed 1913 Latrobe 
Reading Room with its six floors next to the foyer entrance on 
Swanston Street. This was modelled on the British Museum 
and the Library of Congress in Washington DC. It was 
renovated 10 years ago, which included replacing the original 
glass dome, which had leaked from the outset and had been 
covered for years. Approximately 800 000 stack items which 
had been stored behind the display shelves were moved and 
replaced with exhibitions. 


The result inside, as we discovered on our behind the scenes 
tour, is a maze of corridors allowing staff to move between 
the buildings, sometimes on corridors re-sloped for better 
trolley access that have been built to cope with the different 
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...Deborah Evans 


floor levels of the old buildings. Additional buildings have 
been added to house the compactus areas because of the 
need for extra strength flooring. Cathy took us to one of these 
areas, but don't ask me whether we were north, south, east, 
west, up or down from the conservancy area, as | had long 
since got lost! 


The collections 

The Library acquires material in a number of ways, including 
‘legal deposit' (one copy of everything published in Victoria), 
donations, purchase and exchange. The focus is on paper- 
based Victorian material. Both published material and private 
manuscript items (both business and personal) are collected. 
(The Public Records Office is responsible for archiving the 
material (usually unpublished) representing the 'workings of 
government’.) 


Managing this vast, and ever growing, quantity of books and 
papers (as items are not supposed to be disposed of) 
requires a careful collection policy for donations and 
purchased works. For example, representative samples only 
are kept for some smaller types of newsletters and the Library 
tries not to overlap with university collections. To 
accommodate the collection and enable quick retrieval, 40% 
of the collection is held in purpose-built industrial storage at 
Ballarat University where they have space for two more 
similar buildings. Material is retrieved daily from this off-site 
storage (using an overnight courier system). Items from the 
stacks in the main library can usually be accessed in about 15 
minutes. These stacks are arranged according to size— 
‘standard’ and ‘folio’ as in most libraries, plus 'elephants' and 
‘double elephants’! Special shrink wrapping is used for 
damaged items, e.g. with loose covers, and special bags for 
the small bits and pieces such as pamphlets. An extensive 
program of digitisation is making more and more of the 
collection available on the website and hence more 
accessible, and they have now digitised more than a quarter 
of a million photos. 


The exhibitions present an opportunity for the public to get a 
taste of the fascinating material the Library has. The 
permanent exhibits 'Mirror of the World’ with its wonderful rare 
books and 'The Changing Face of Victoria’ with its important 
historical items are well worth a look. We also enjoyed the 
special 150-year Burke and Wills exhibits, especially the 
small, and very fine, watercolours done by Ludwig Becker. 


The Library employs about 400 people to cope with all this 
acquiring, conserving, storing, displaying and accessing of 
the collection, as well as assisting the public and offering a 
range of education programs and tours. As we walked 
through the various reading rooms, filled with people using 
the collections or just taking the opportunity for some quiet 
reading, and then later explored the different exhibitions, it 
was apparent what a vital resource this is, right in the centre 
of the city! 


To find out more, visit their website at www.slv.vic.gov.au— 
you can even find tips on how to conserve your own family 
documents and photos! 





| lifts my hat*—some fungi on the Bellarine Peninsula 


...Rosalind Smallwood 
he 2010 autumn/winter fungi season has been remarkable Nest Fungus need rain to scatter them out of their tiny cups, and 
on the Bellarine Peninsula, with the combination of damp the soft dusty spore mass of the Tall Stiltball is blown off by 

weather and occasional warm sunshine producing a wide range moving air. 
of species on display. 
References: 
Of particular note were the tiny Bird's Nest Fungus Crucibulum Pat & Ed Grey (2005) Fungi Down Under: the Fungimap 
laeve and the stalked puffball known as Tall Stiltball Battarrea Guide to Australian Fungi 
stevenii, both of which shed caps at maturity before releasing Bruce Fuhrer (2005) A Field Guide to Australian Fungi. 


their soores—in very different ways. The peridioles of the Bird's “Jim of the Hills (1919) C.J. Dennis 





Bird's nest fungi Crucibulum laeve, Burnt Point, Queenscliff, 

June 2010. Stage 1 above and Stage 2, right, with round 

bean-like peridioles exposed, which contain the spores. 
Photos: Rosalind Smallwood 





Tall Stiltball Battarrea stevenii, a stalked puffball, Point 
Lonsdale June 2010. Stage one above and Stage 2 at right. 
Photos: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think 
would be useful additions to our library. Donations of 
new or used books would be most welcome. 


A Guide to the Beetles of Australia, George Hangay & 
Paul Zborowski, 2010, # [595.760994 HAN] 

A Guide to the Katydids of Australia, David Rentz, 2010, # 
[595.7260994 REN] 

Adventures among Ants: a Global Safari with a cast of 
Trillions, Mark Moffett, 2010 (G & W Tribe) [595.79615 
MOF] 

Albatrosses, Terence Lindsay, 2008 # [598.42 LIN] 

Ants: their Biology and Identification, S.O. Shattuck, 1999, 
# [595.79650994 SHA] 

Arachnids, Jan Beccaloni, 2009, # [595.4 BEC] 

Australian Bustard, Mark Ziembicki, 2010, # [598.320994 
ZIE] 

Australian Magpie: Biology and Behaviour of an Unusual 
Songbird, Gisela Kaplan, 2004 # [598.8640994 KAP] 
Australian Saltmarsh Ecology, Neil Saintilan (ed.), 2009, # 

[577.690994 SAI] 

Australian Succulent Plants: An Introduction, Attila 
Kapitany, 2007, # [635.95250994 KAP] 

Boom & Bust: Bird Stories for a Dry Country, Libby Robin, 
Robert Heinsohn & Leo Joseph, 2009, # [598.0994 
ROB] 

Bowerbirds, Peter Rowland, 2008, # [598.8 ROW] 

Cockatoos, Matt Cameron, 2007 # [598.710994 CAM] 

Field Guide to the Frogs of Australia, Michael Tyler & 
Frank Knight, 2009, # [597.890994 TYL] 

Fungi of Australia Volume 1A: Introduction—Classification, 
ABRS, 1996, # [589.20994 ABR] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's 
name if known. 


Fungi of Australia Volume 1B: Introduction—Fungi in the 
Environment, ABRS, 1996, # [589.20994 ABR] 

Herons, Egrets and Bitterns: their biology and 
conservation in Australia, Neil McKilligan, 2005, # 
[598.34 MCK] 

Introduced Birds of the World: The Worldwide History, 
Distribution and Influence of Birds Introduced to New 
Environments, John Long, 1981, (Barry Satchell) 
[598.29 LON] 

Life in the Cape York Rainforest, Robert Heinsohn & 
Michael Cermak, 2008, # [577.34 HEI] 

Marine National Parks and Marine Sanctuaries Resource 
Kit, Parks Victoria, 2010 [DVD] 

Mound-builders, Darryl Jones & Ann Goth, 2008, # 
[598.640994 JON] 

Spirit of the Wedge-tailed Eagle, Humphrey Price-Jones & 
Penny Olsen, 2007 # [759.994 PRI] 

Tawny Frogmouth, Gisela Kaplan, 2007, # [598.99 KAP] 

The Complete Field Guide to Stick and Leaf Insects of 
Australia, Paul Brock & Jack Hasenpusch, 2009, # 
[595.7290994 BROJ] 

Wedge-tailed Eagle, Penny Olsen, 2005, # [598.9420994 
OLS] 

Wetland Habitats: a Practical Guide to Restoration and 
Management, Nick Romanowski, 2010, # 
[833.9180994 ROM] 

Wildlife of the Box-lronbark Country, Chris Tzaros, 2005, # 
[591.9945 TZA] 





Bird observations, July 2010 


ne of the Powerful Owls' favoured foods is the Ring- 

tailed Possum, along with other mammals or birds. 
Most GFNC observations have been recorded in the 
foothills of the Otway Ranges and the Brisbane Ranges 
but there have been reports from parkland in the centre of 
Melbourne. It is interesting to note a record of this species 
on the Bellarine Peninsula at Mannerim. There may be 
more owls about than we realise as few of us get out to 
listen for owl calls at night or use a spotlight to see them. 
The mouse plague in northern Victoria may lead to 
increased numbers of species such as the Barn Owl that 
have not been seen very often over the past few years. 


The Fan-tailed Cuckoos have been common during all the 
winter months, whilst Shining Bronze and Horsfield’s 
Bronze-Cuckoos have been heard calling since early July. 
The Dusky Woodswallows seen at Queens Park may have 
over-wintered in the Geelong area. Obviously birds do not 
stick to a strict schedule of arrivals, departures and 
breeding times. This is why we enjoy taking notes about 
the unusual sightings made out-of-season. Several local 
birds start to breed in mid-winter. Some Masked Lapwings 
have already hatched chicks and Magpies and Little 
Ravens have been seen making nests. 
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... Barry Lingham 


Swift Parrots continue to be noted in many areas. They 
are mainly following the blossoming Yellow Gums that 
have had the best flowering season for many years. 


Victoria cannot boast any completely endemic species, 
although the Rufous Bristlebird is only found between Jan 
Juc and the coastal zone between the border and 
Adelaide. Another coastal species that is found mostly in 
Victoria, but also in southern NSW and southern SA is the 
Striated Fieldwren. There have been good numbers of 
these birds reported from saltmarsh areas lately—they are 
easily spotted as they sit atop a bush singing loudly to 
proclaim territories. The range of the Eastern Osprey is 
almost the opposite of the Striated Fieldwren. It found 
along the coast of most of Australia, but is rarely noted in 
Victoria. A bird was seen from Cape Otway in June. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AHa, Angus Hartshom; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; CT, Chris Tzaros; DHe, Dean Hewish; EM, 
Libby McPherson; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; GL, Grace Lewis; JHe, 
Jo Heatlie; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; SLW, Sandra Lea-Wood; SQ, Stuart Quick; 
TFI, Tom Fletcher; TSc, Ton Scat 


Species 
Cape Barren Goose 


Black Swan 


Australasian Shoveler 
Fluttering Shearwater 
Black-faced Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Cattle Egret 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Eastern Osprey 

Grey Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Brown Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 


Masked Lapwing 

Painted Button-quail 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 


Swift Parrot 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Powerful Owl 
Brown Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Rufous Bristlebird 
Striated Fieldwren 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
Striated Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 


Black-chinned Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Varied Sittella 

Crested Shrike-tit 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 


Jacky Winter 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Australian Raven 


White-winged Chough 
Common Starling 
Zebra Finch 


Number 
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15/6 
22/1 
2/7 


15/6 
1/7 
6/7 


20/7 
21/6 
6/7 


7/7 
11/7 


10/7 
16/6 
1/7 


21/6 
14/6 
21/6 
15/6 
15/6 


18/6 
19/6 
9/7 


22/7 


Comment 


Serendip, 2 adults and 4 newly-hatched goslings. Pair mating 
on 15/7. 

Balyang Sanctuary, an infrequent visitor. 

Serendip, most since old billabong was drained. 

Serendip, 2 males, 1 female. A pair present 16/7. 

Point Lonsdale. 

Point Lonsdale. 

Point Henry. 

Balyang Sanctuary, at 0930. One bird present 14/7 at 0845. 
Serendip. 

Little River, near Princes Hwy. 

Cape Otway, a male. 

Cobden, white morph. 

You Yangs, Stockyards, Great Circle Drive. Two on 21/7. 
Little River, male and female on ground. Pair present 17/7. 
Little River, very light coloured bird. 

You Yangs, a male and a female in dead tree. 

Balyang Sanctuary, scratching along road verge. One bird 
present 2/7, 3/7, 5/7. 

Mannerim, Banks Rd, two adults and two young. 

You Yangs, Red Gum Gully, in thick Boneseed at 1217. 
Bacchus Marsh. How often do you see just one! 

Point Lonsdale. 

Anakie, with Sulphur-crested Cockatoos, feeding in paddock. 
Little River, on high water tank in town. 

Anakie, with Long-billed Corellas, feeding in paddock. 

You Yangs, in River Red Gum. 

Serendip. One adult and 3 young birds present on 22/7, first 
time young birds have been seen here by this observer. 
Moorabool River, Sharps Crossing. One present on 16/6. 
Sheoaks, cnr Corsair Dve and Maude—Sheoaks Rd, calling. 
You Yangs, Information Centre, active and vocal in flowering 
Yellow Gums. 

You Yangs, calling, roosting and preening in Yellow Gum. 
Queens Park. Heard daily. 

You Yangs, Toynes Road, feeding on caterpillars on ground 
under large eucalypt. 

Serendip, sitting quietly in River Red Gum. 

Mannerim, Banks Rad, calling. 

Leopold, Bellarine Rail Trail, calling at 0900. 

Mannerim, Bellarine Rail Trail, in pine tree. 

Moorabool River, Sharps Crossing. 

Meredith, Slate Quarry Rd, in Yellow Gums downstream of 
bridge over Moorabool River. 

Point Henry. 

Jan Juc, Bird Rock car park. 

Point Henry. 

Sheoaks. 

Sheoaks, a few. 

You Yangs, Red Gum Gully. 

Highton garden. Also 2/7 and 14/7. 

Queens Park. Also one bird on 24/6. 

You Yangs, Big Rock track, very active adult birds. One bird 
seen at lower picnic ground on 25/7. 

You Yangs, plucking fur off koala. 

Bacchus Marsh town, flock flew over. 

Sheoaks. 

Queens Park, softly calling. 

Balyang Sanctuary, a juvenile eating caterpillars in sheoaks. 
You Yangs entrance. 

Balyang Sanctuary, feasting on caterpillars in sheoaks. 
Serendip, calling repeatedly from high in River Red Gum. 
Meredith, Sharp Rd. 

You Yangs, near Branding Yard Rd. 

Serendip, male bird. 

Mannerim, Banks Rd, two brown birds. 

Queens Park, brown bird, in close vicinity of Grey Fantail. 
Also 24/6. 

Wensleydale, a female. 

Queens Park. 

Lara, Forest Rd, carrying a large twig in beak. 

Sheoaks, calling. 

Steiglitz. 

Sutherlands Creek. 

Meredith. 

Point Henry. 

Sutherlands Creek, Geelong—Steiglitz Rd. 

Meredith, Geelong—Steiglitz Rd, S of Lumbs Rd. 


Observers 
EWt 


BAt 

EWt 

EWt 

CMo, GL 
CMo, GL 
RGa 

BAt 

EWt 

EWt 

TFI, SLW 
MHe, DHe 
EM, CMo, EWt 
EWt 

EWt 

CMo, EM 
BAt 


BL 
EWt 
MHe 
RSm 
RGa 
EWt 
RGa 
EWt 
EWt 


CT, RGa, CMo, GL 
CMo, GL, BL 
CMo, EM 


EWt 
BAt 
CMo, EM 


EWt 

BL 

JHe 

AHa 

CMo, GL 
CMo, GL, BL 


RGa 

SQ 

RGa 

CT, RGa 
CT, RGa 
EWt 

BAt 

BAt 

EWt 


EWt 
MHe 

CT, RGa 
BAt 

BAt 
MHe, DHe, TSc 
BAt 

EWt 
CMo, GL 
EWt 

EWt 

BL 

BAt 


JN 

BAt 

EM, CMo 
CT, RGa 
CMo, GL 
CMo, GL 
CMo, GL 
RGa 

CMo, GL 
CMo, GL, BL 
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GFNC excursion—habitat survey 
techniques 


Sunday 15 August 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Tim D'Ombrain & Janet Laverche 


This activity will develop skills needed to undertake a survey 
and record the details of a habitat in a systematic way, using 
accepted standard procedures. Tim and Janet are well known 
for their survey work in Western Victoria with the Ballarat 
Environment Network and other groups. 


The day includes some introductory information and field work. 
Participants will receive handouts of information and also data 
recording sheets. 


The GFNC has decided to fully subsidise the cost of members 
undertaking the course. Numbers of participants are limited to a 
maximum of 30 people. 

All participants must register with Barry Lingham (ph 5255 
4291 or email lingham@tpg.com.au) by Wednesday 11 


August. 
Please book early to avoid disappointment. 


Meet at 9:00 a.m. at Adams Court, Eastern Gardens to car pool 
or at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve Information Centre (off 
Grubb Road) at 9:30 a.m. 

Introduction to Survey Techniques from 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
(presentation using data projector) 

Morning tea 10:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. survey of grassy woodland EVC - 
Yellow Gum area in the south eastern corner of the OGNR. 
1:00 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. lunch at Information Centre 

2:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. survey of northwestern area—heathy 
woodland EVC 


Those attending should bring pen and clipboard. Botanical field 
guides/reference books may be useful. Also bring wet weather 
gear, strong shoes or boots, lunch and snacks. 


Advance notice 


Great Otways Thismia Hunt (GOTH) 
Sat 30 Oct—Mon 1 Nov 2010 


Following last year's success when GFNC members found the 
first-ever recorded rare Thismia rodwayi plants in the Otways, 
our second GOTH will take place over the Melbourne Cup long 
weekend (Sat 30 Oct—Mon 1 Nov 2010). Trevor Pescott will 
direct the hunting groups, who will set out from Forrest at 

9.00 a.m. on Sat, Sun and Mon. Accommodation has been 
reserved at Barramunga Cabins in the Otways (3 self-catering 
cabins) from Fri 29 Oct to the morning of Tue 2 Nov. To book a 
bed/cabin please contact Rosalind Smallwood tel: 5258 2660 
email: bigred737@westnet.com.au 


Photos of GOTH 2009: 
http://picasaweb.qoogle.com/soznoqq/ 
GreatOtwaysThismiaHunt09 ?authkey=Gv1sRgC 
leM2N6QocmydA&feat=directlink 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 26 August 2010 
Buckley Falls area 


Leader: Bryant Attwood 


Bryant monitors this area regularly, and always has something 
of special interest to point out. The walk is easy, mostly on 
sealed tracks along the river. Don't let the cold weather put you 
off—last year we recorded 49 species! 


Meet: 8.30 a.m. at Buckley Falls lower carpark and picnic 
grounds (adjacent to the golf course) off Buckley Falls 
Rd, Highton (Melway 451, A4) 

Bring: Binoculars, morning tea 

Finish: About 11.30 a.m. 


Enquiries: Bryant 5243 8858, Polly 5244 0182 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 28 August 2010 
(Note date change!) 


Even if you do not feel up to pulling boneseed, please join us at 
lunchtime (12.30) and a chance to stroll along the tracks to see 
just how much our hard work has been paying off. 


When: Saturday 28 August between 9.30 am and 3.00 


pm 
Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive to 
Rockwell Road—the gate will be unlocked. Please 
replace it after entering this normally restricted 
area. 

For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye protection 
(some safety glasses will be available if you do not 
have any). Please wear suitable clothing (long 
sleeves, long trousers) and solid footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch, and sunscreen and 
hat or rain gear, depending on the weather! 

Rob Beardsley 5241 1951, Barry Lingham 5255 
4291or Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Contact: 


Eco Book Group 
8.00 p.m., Tuesday 31 August 2010 


Boom and Bust: Bird Stories for a Dry Country, 
Libby Robin, Robert Heinsohn, Leo Joseph (eds) 


Copies of this award-winning book have been ordered for 
purchase at Paton Books, Shop 3/329 Pakington St 5229 6622 
(ca$35) 


Note: This meeting will be held at Lorraine's home, 5 James 
Cook Dve; Highton because the Botanic Gardens meeting 
room is unavailable. 


Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 
" 3 John Bell 5261 3543 solea1@bigpond.com 
David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip6@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lpbhelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





Coming events 


AUGUST 2010 SEPTEMBER 2010 
3 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole 7 General Meeting: Brisbane Ranges (before & after 
tea fires)—Kathy Powers 
10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 11—12Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Excursion: Survey techniques / habitat hectare 14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
training Leader: Tim D’Ombrain 16 Bird Group: Meeting 
Bird Group: Meeting 19 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 
Mid-week Bird Excursion—Buckley Falls Leader: Kathy Powers 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Leader: Rob Beardsley 
26-29 Mammal Group: Survey—Floating Islands 
Reserve 
31 Eco Book Group. Note change of venue. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 30 August 2010. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 p.m. 
be sought. 


, i n s ; Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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